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TANDING  there  alone,  I  thought  I  would 
rather  be  Girard,  as  he  was  thus  represented, 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
ruler  of  any  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
It  was  then  and  there  that  I  resolved  that  if  I  ever  had 
the  ability,  I  would  go  and  do  likewise.  Through  all  the 
long  years  since  that  resolution  was  made,  it  has  never 
been  absent  from  my  mind.  Forty  years,  with  the 
experience  they  have  ripened,  have  served  to  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  my  firm  resolve.  What  you  see 
here  in  this  beginning,  this  nucleus  of  the  great  work 
which  I  have  upon  my  mind,  is  a  commencement  only. 
If  my  life  is  spared,  I  hope  to  see  it  grow  and  become 
one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  land."* 

In  these  words  Henry  Wells,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
revealed  to  the  students  of  the  institution  which  bears 
his  name,  the  high  ambition  which  came  to  him  while 
still  a  young  man,  not  yet  fully  launched  upon  his  busi- 
ness career,  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
buildings  of  Girard  College,  then  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

The  form  into  which  this  ambition  had  finally  crys- 
tallized, when,  after  many  years  of  patient  toil  and  wait- 
ing, he  consecrated  so  much  of  his  wealth  to  the  cause 
of  the  higher  education  of  women,  he  makes  known  in 
the  address  which  he  delivered  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

"  It  is  the  fervent  wish  of  the  founder,  that  this  Col- 
lege may  always  be  conducted  on  truly  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  that  its  pupils  may  always  be  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  Christian  influences.  *  *  Highly 
appreciating  the  value  of  secular  education,  but  not 
forgetful  of  its  dangers  when  divorced  from  religious 
training,  it  is  his  heartfelt  desire  that  in  this  institution 
the  two  shall  ever  be  so  thoroughly  combined  that, 
through  their  mutual  and  co-operative  influence,  the 
young  ladies  who  shall  here  spend  their  school  life, 

*Founder's  Day  Address,  1875. 


shall  become  not  only  intelligent  and  cultivated,  but 
truly  Christian  women. 

The  ideal  present  to  his  mind  is  of  a  home,  in  which, 
surrounded  with  appliances  and  advantages  beyond 
the  reach  of  separate  families,  however  wealthy,  young 
ladies  may  assemble  to  receive  that  education  which 
shall  qualify  them  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  women, 
daughters,  wives,  or  mothers." 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that  Wells  is  the 
second  oldest  college  exclusively  for  women  in  the 
United  States,*  and  remember  also  the  founder's  oft 
expressed  conviction  that  the  grade  of  women's  edu- 
cation should  in  no  way  be  inferior  to  that  of  men,f 
these  are  notable  words,  and  we  may  pause  perhaps  at 
this  point  to  glance  at  the  man  who  gave  them  utter- 
ance, and  who,  though  a  pioneer,  had  so  well  defined 
ideas  and  at  the  same  time  such  sound  conceptions  of 
the  great  work  which  it  was  his  life's  ambition  to 
promote. 

The  career  of  every  self-made  man  has  something  in 
it  to  interest,  inspire  and  instruct.  To  try  and  discover 
under  what  influences  and  by  what  steps  Henry  Wells 
developed  into  the  man  he  was,  would  therefore  be  a 
fruitful  task.  So  far  as  outward  appearances  go,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  particularly  distinctive  about  his 
life.  It  is  the  old  familiar  story  of  fidelity  to  business 
trust,  of  capacity  and  willingness  to  work,  and  of  per- 
sonal ability  and  worth,  which  is  characteristic  of  every 
man  who,  through  his  own  exertion,  rises  from  a  hum- 
ble origin  to  a  position  of  influence  or  wealth. 

Mr.  Wells  was  born  atThetford,  Vermont,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1805,  and  .died  in  Glascow,  Scotland,  December 
10,  1878.  In  1814  his  father  moved  as  a  pioneer  mis- 
sionary into  the  then  newly  and  sparsely  settled  regions 
of  western  New  York.  Possessed  of  a  large  family 
and  but  a  small  income,  he  was  able  to  provide  for  his 
sons  only  till  they  had  reached  the  age  when  they  could 
care  for  themselves.  The  young  Henry  was  therefore 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  much  earlier  in  life  than 
most  boys,  and  was  forced  to  begin  his  independent 

*Vassar  was  founded  in  1865.  Though  Mt.  Holyoke  was  established  as  a  seminary 
in  1837,  it  did  not  assume  collegiate  character  till  1888,  and  did  not  become  a  full 
college  until  1893.  Smith  and  Wellesley  followed  Wells  in  1875. 

tSee  for  example  p.  21. 


career  with  no  capital  save  the  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue  which  he  had  learned  in  a  devoutly  Christian 
home,  a  good  stock  of  native  shrewdness,  and  boundless 
energy  and  pluck. 

His  earliest  venture  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Fay- 
ette,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  on  the  farm  of  Deacon 
James  Huff,  and  attended  school  as  opportunity  offered. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Jes- 
sup  &  Palmer,  tanners  and  shoemakers  at  Palmyra,  but 
for  some  reason  he  did  not  complete  the  stipulated  term 
of  service.  An  unfortunate  impediment  of  speech, 
which,  though  he  learned  to  control,  he  never  com- 
pletely mastered,  turned  him  from  professional  life,  and 
for  more  than  a  decade  after  this  he  was  engaged  in 
various  occupations,  among  them  such  carrying  trade 
as  the  farming  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes  afforded. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  was  unconsciously 
laying  the  foundations,  through  personal  knowedge 
and  experience,  of  the  enterprise  which  first  brought 
him  before  public  attention,  and  with  which  his  name 
must  ever  be  associated.  The  development  of  the 
express  business,  especially  west  of  Albany,  is  largely 
due  to  his  energy  and  foresight.  It  was  by  no  acci- 
dent or  blunder  that  he  fell  into  this  his  truest  work. 
The  aptness  and  energy  with  which  he  entered  upon 
his  earlier  occupation  was  prophetic  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed. Few  men  ever  attain  unto  and  no  man  ever 
permanently  rises  above  his  ideal,  and  the  main  differ- 
ence between  those  who  succeed  in  life  and  those  who 
remain  bound  down  by  accidental  circumstances  of 
birth,  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  advantage  at  the 
beginning,  as  it  is  one  of  aspiration  after  something 
higher  and  nobler,  coupled  with  the  determination, 
persistence  and  patience  to  attain  unto  it. 

It  was  not  until  1841  that  Mr.  Wells,  then  in  the  full 
prime  of  early  manhood,  became  identified  with  the 
business  which  was  henceforth  to  command  his  best 
attention  and  endeavor.  "  Inured  to  hardships,  full  of 
energy,  disciplined  to  habits  of  diligence,  promptness 
and  integrity,"  he  entered  upon  the  express  business 
with  just  the  qualifications  to  win  the  immediate  confi- 
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deuce  and  good  will  of  merchants,  bankers  and  business 
men  generally  throughout  the  State,  and  to  assure  him 
success  in  the  calling  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
fitted  through  training  and  natural  endowments. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  growth  of  the 
gigantic  enterprise  which,  after  summoning  faith  and 
courage  to  reach  out  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  soon  girdled 
the  continent  with  its  highways  of  commerce,  pointed 
out  to  observant  men  the  sites  of  great  cities,  extend- 
ed its  operations  to  almost  every  hamlet  in  our  country, 
proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  nation,  and 
even  assumed  international  proportions.  But  we  would 
rather  in  this  sketch  see  the  man  who  conceived  all  this 
so  boldly,  who  executed  so  successfully,  and  who  4<  or- 
ganized movement  into  wealth  "  for  himself  and  others. 
And  there  is  no  truer  picture  known  to  the  writer  than 
that  left  to  us  by  one  who  knew  Mr.  Wells  long  and 
intimately.* 

"  He  took  the  indulgent  rather  than  the  critical,  sus- 
picious view  of  human  nature.  Himself  a  man  of  plain 
integrity  and  open  purposes,  he  readily  confided  in  the 
sincerity  of  others.  *  *  * 

This  faith  in  men,  which  I  regard  as  a  marked  excel- 
lence in  the  character  of  Mr.  Wells,  he  manifested  in 
all  his  ways  and  intercourse  into  old  age ;  and  chastened 
by  a  long  and  varied  experience,  it  blossomed  into 
many  a  joy  and  enriched  his  life  with  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion beyond  the  power  of  mere  success  to  bestow. 
*  *  *  He  was  a  loyal  citizen  and  a  generous  neighbor. 
He  learned  "to  be  liberal  while  his  means  were  compara- 
tively limited,  and  sought  wealth  not  for  its  own  sake 
but  to  gratify  a  generous  disposition.  *  *  *  He  was 
intimate  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day,  civilians  and  educators,  who  held  him  in  warm 
attachment  and  cordial  respect  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

With  this  faith  in  men  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he 
had  also  faith  in  God.  This  fixed  his  standard  of  obli- 
gation and  riveted  his  conviction  of  truth  and  duty. 
And  here  I  recall  a  remark  I  have  recently  met  with  as 
a  significant  historical  fact,  that  the  great  founders  of 

*Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D.,  in  his  Founder's  Day  Address,  1879. 
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democratic  institutions  have  been  believers  in  a  per- 
sonal God.  *  *  The  same  is  true  of  founders  of 
literary  institutions.  *  *  Learning  is  the  friend  of 
religion,  and  religion  is  the  patron  of  learning ;  and 
whatever  mutual  concessions  are  called  for  in  the  prog- 
ress of  either,  they  can  only  serve  to  make  the  union 
more  perfect. 

We  all  know  how  fully  in  sympathy  with  these  views 
was  the  founder  of  this  College.  *  *  *  In  his  view 
all  right  education,  uniting  mental  and  moral  culture, 
blended  with  the  aims  of  a  spiritual  faith,  and  any 
attempt  to  divorce  the  one  from  the  other  was  detri- 
mental to  both.  This  was  the  sentiment  that  gave 
shape  to  his  purpose  in  establishing  this  institution, 
and  which  he  gave  such  fitting  expression  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  This  is  the 
work  which  gives  the  best  illustration  of  his  character, 
as  he  may  be  said  to  have  put  into  it  his  best  thought 
with  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  has  himself  told  us 
how  and  where  the  idea  was  first  started  in  his  mind, 
even  when  he  was  beginning  to  lay  the  framework  of 
his  own  fortune,  and  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  one 
of  the  several  institutions  of  similar  grade  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  women,  which  are  an  honor  to  our  age 
and  country.  It  was  a  long  cherished  purpose  shaping 
the  whole  of  his  active  business  career,  awaiting  only 
the  necessary  accumulations  of  property  to  enable  him 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  was  in  no  sense  an  after- 
thought to  success,  but  a  leading  motive,  an  inspira- 
tion to  win  success.  It  was  the  devotion  in  advance  of 
the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  enterprise  to  a  chosen  end. 
And  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  both  for  him  and  the 
object  which  he  had  at  heart,  that  he  did  not  make  the 
natural  mistake  which  has  thwarted  many  a  generous 
purpose,  and  wait  until  he  could  do  all  before  he  did 
anything.  Had  he  thus  waited,  or  been  content  to 
lodge  his  benevolent  design  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, he  would  have  failed,  as  things  turned,  in  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life. 

It  is  seldom  if  ever  permitted  any  one  man  to  do  all 
he  could  desire  in  a  work  of  such  proportions ;  and  he 
may  well  be  content  to  lay  foundations  on  which  another 


of  kindred  aims  and  spirit,  builds  with  ampler  endow- 
ments. Such  was  the  consolation  allowed  this  good 
man  in  the  disappointment  that  interrupted  his  plan ; 
and  what  is  more,  he  had  the  grace  in  the  decline  of 
years  and  broken  health  to  yield  into  more  vigorous 
hands,  what  he  fondly  hoped  might  have  been  his  good 
fortune  to  complete." 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  glance  that  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Wells,  whose  life  had  been  pre-eminently  one  of 
action,  and  who  in  his  later  years  took  a  pardonable 
pride  in  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  material 
growth  of  the  nation,  should  have  devoted  so  much 
thought  and  wealth  to  the  higher  education  of  women. 
It  would  appear  more  natural  for  him  to  have  been 
drawn  toward  a  business  or  technical  education.  But 
during  his  active  career  he  had  ever  been  a  keen  ob- 
server of  men  and  a  careful  student  of  society.  And 
as  he  became  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  secu- 
lar education  for  the  individual,  and  even  of  its  possible 
evils  when  divorced  from  a  sound  moral  culture  and 
training,  so  he  realized  the  dangers  which  constantly 
threaten  a  purely  material  civilization,  no  matter  how 
fair  its  outward  form  may  be,  unless  its  springs  are  kept 
ever  fresh  and  pure  and  sweet.  He  came  to  the  clear 
conviction  that  the  family  is  the  real  source  of  strength 
and  power  of  the  social  structure,  and  when  at  last  he 
was  in  a  position  to  put  into  execution  his  lifelong  ambi- 
tion, the  question  of  women's  education  was  attracting 
general  attention.  It  is  not  at  all  unnatural,  therefore, 
that  his  generosity  expressed  itself  in  the  form  that  it 
did.  He  desired,  as  President  Frisbee  writes,  to  ' '  found 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  women,  with  such 
advantages  as  should  adequately  train  them  in  the  best 
possible  manner  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  woman's 
true  and  only  sphere, — the  home  and  society.  By  thus 
reaching  the  very  sources  of  influence,  he  thought  he 
should  most  effectually  and  permanently  benefit  the 
world."*  And  as  another  has  remarked,  "  in  this  union 
of  great  practical  energy  with  broad  and  generous  im- 
pulses, he  may  be  said  to  have  put  two  lives  into  one, 
and  made  his  influence  felt  not  less  along  the  highways 

*Sketch  of  Henry  Wells,  published  1894. 


that  bind  the  continent  in  bands  of  commercial  inter- 
est than  in  many  a  quiet  and  cultured  home  where  his 
name  is  cherished  as  a  household  word.  To  have 
shared  in  the  inception  and  growth  of  an  enterprise 
which  has  become  a  necessity  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  foreign  as  well  domestic ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  founded  a  seat  of  learning  for  that  type 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  blesses  our 
homes,  purifies  and  elevates  social  life,  and  has  to  do 
with  the  subtler  forces  that  touch  and  control  the 
springs  of  all  true  progress,  is  certainly  a  distinction 
which  rarely  crowns  any  one  human  life.  "* 

Though  Mr.  Wells  did  so  much  he  was  not  permitted 
to  accomplish  all  that  he  had  hoped,  for  the  miscarriage 
of  business  plans,  and  failing  health  prevented  him 
from  leaving  to  the  College  the  ample  endowment  that 
he  had  intended.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment of  his  life,  but  it  was  tempered  to  some 
degree  at  least,  by  the  assurance  that  other  hands 
stronger  than  his  own,  and  other  men  with  the  same 
aims  and  sympathies  as  himself,  were  ready  to  take  up 
the  work  where  he  was  forced  to  lay  it  down.  In  the 
joy  which  he  felt  over  the  success  of  the  institution 
which  he  had  founded,  though  he  himself  could  not 
directly  minister  to  that  success,  he  reveals  his  truly 
unselfish  character.  It  is  always  a  question  which  marks 
the  greater  nature,  an  ability  to  see  when  one's  own  day 
of  usefulness  is  over  and  a  willingness  to  relinquish  to 
other  and  stronger  hands  the  direction  of  interests 
which  may  have  been  even  of  lifelong  concern ;  or  a 
readiness  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  some  great 
work  which  others  have  projected,  and  with  which  their 
names  must  ever  be  associated,  and  carry  it  through 
to  successful  issue  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-devotion 
as  though  it  were  one's  own  conception.  Mr.  Wells 
possessed  the  first  quality  to  a  marked  degree,  and  his 
lifelong  friend,  Hon.  Edwin  Barber  Morgan  (or  as  he 
was  familiarly  known  to  his  associates,  Colonel  Mor- 
gan) possessed  the  latter  to  no  less  extent.  Through 
his  generous  gifts  to  the  College,  his  personal  services, 

*Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D.,  in  address  already  quoted. 


counsel  and  advice,  Mr.  Morgan  became  in  every  sense 
its  second  founder. 

Colonel  Morgan  was  born  at  Aurora,  May  2,  1806 
and  died  October  13,  1881.  With  the  same  business 
sagacity  that  characterized  Mr.  Wells,  he  early  mani- 
fested the  same  skill  in  utilizing  the  opportunities  close 
at  hand  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  in  his 
native  village.  He  began  his  business  career  when 
thirteen  years  of  age,  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  after  this  he  was  connected 
with  various  local  interests,  especially  the  shipping  of 
grain,  wool  and  other  agricultural  products  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  all  these  he  was  eminently  successful  and 
in  later  years  his  business  operations  widened.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Wells, 
Fargo  and  Company's  Express  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Express  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Wells 
was  president.  He  was  a  director  in  several  banks  and 
manufacturing  establishments.  He  was  an  owner  in  the 
first  gypsum  beds  developed  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  having  the  Michigan 
capital  located  at  Lansing.  He  was  an  original  stock- 
holder in  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  first  president  of 
the  association. 

In  the  midst  of  these  business  cares  and  responsibil- 
ities, Mr.  Morgan  showed  himself  ever  ready  to  assume 
the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  From  1853  to 
1859  ne  made  for  himself  an  honorable  record  in  con- 
gress, and  during  the  Civil  War, by  his  liberal  contribu- 
tions, assisted  his  State  to  do  her  share  in  preserving 
the  Union. 

During  these  varied  activities  Mr.  Morgan  remained 
pre-eminently  a  citizen  of  Aurora,  and  like  Mr.  Wells, 
appreciating  the  value  of  sound  morality  and  sound 
education  as  the  basis  of  sound  citizenship,  he  freely 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
religious  and  educational  institutions  in  his  native  vil- 
lage and  its  vicinity.  He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  Cayuga  Lake  Academy  at  Aurora,  and  served  on  the 
executive  committees  of  Cornell  University  and  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
board  of  Wells  College  and  next  to  its  founder  has 
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been  its  most  generous  friend.  In  1873,  ne  created  the 
Alonzo  D.  Morgan  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  in 
memory  of  his  eldest  son.  In  1875,  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wells  assumed  the  presidency.  During  1878-79, 
he  superintended  the  erection  of  Morgan  Hall,  and  in 
1880  cancelled  a  debt  of  over  $30,000  which  had  been 
incurred  for  permanent  improvements.  By  his  will  he 
made  provisions  which  increased  the  endowment  fund 
to  $200,000  and  brought  his  gifts  to  the  College  to  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  great  and  permanent  success  which  crowned  Mr. 
Morgan's  business  career,  the  liberality  and  at  the 
same  time  the  discrimination  with  which  he  distributed 
his  wealth,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
ability  and  character.  In  his  relations  to  Wells  Col- 
lege he  "  occupied  a  position  not  second  to  that  of  its 
honored  founder,  nor  less  honorable.  When  Mr.  Wells 
became  unable  to  carry  his  long  cherished  plans  to  their 
completion,  he  found  in  Mr.  Morgan  a  generous  friend 
and  helper,  a  worthy  successor.  Though  Mr.  Morgan 
was  building  on  another's  foundation,  to  complete  a 
structure  that  should  bear  another's  name  more  prom- 
inently than  his  own,  he  nevertheless  entered  into  the 
work  with  all  his  characteristic  zeal  and  energy.  He 
made  the  work  his  own.  He  rejoiced  in  what  he  con- 
sidered the  assured  success  of  the  College,  and  felt  as 
genuine  a  pride  in  the  undertaking  as  though  it  had 
been  entirely  his  own  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Morgan  were  not  associated  unequally  in  the 
establishment  and  early  history  of  Wells  College. 
Though  they  had  marked  differences  of  personality, 
they  will  be  equally  remembered  as  the  pioneers  of  its 
development  and  success."*  And  the  College  has  been 
fortunate  in  finding  raised  up  to  its  aid  those  who  were 
worthy  to  carry  on  the  work  which  its  founders  so  nobly 
began.  Since  Mr.  Morgan's  death  Mr.  N.  Lansing 
Zabriskie,  as  president,  and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Morgan,  as 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  as  well  as  those  con- 
nected with  them  in  official  capacity,  have  shown  the 
same  spirit  of  generous  devotion  to  high  educational 

*President  Frisbee,  Sketch  of  Hon.  Edwin  Barber  Morgan. 
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ideals  that  characterized  the  earlier  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Wells  College  is  located  at  Aurora,  New  York,  a 
beautiful  and  healthful  village  on  the  east  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  chain  which 
extends  through  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  The 
Ithaca  and  Auburn  Branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road runs  through  the  town  and  connects  with  the  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  and  Western  at  Ithaca,  twenty- 
seven  miles  distant  to  the  south,  and  with  the  New 
York  Central  at  Auburn,  seventeen  miles  to  the  north. 

The  College  was  originally  incorporated  by  the  State 
legislature  on  March  28,  1868,  under  the  title  of  "  Wells 
Seminary  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Young  Women." 
It  was  given,  however,  full  authority  to  "  grant  and  con- 
fer such  Honors,  Degrees  and  Diplomas  as  are  granted 
by  any  University,  College  or  Seminary  of  Learning  in 
the  United  States."  Accordingly  in  1870,  in  response 
to  a  petition  of  the  trustees  to  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  word  College 
was  substituted  for  Seminary  as  more  in  accord  with 
the  powers  conveyed  by  the  charter  and  better  express- 
ing the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  founder. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  first  building  in  April, 
1866,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  July  19,  of  the  same 
year.  At  the  dedicatory  exercises  on  July  23,  1868, 
Mr.  Wells  deeded  to  the  trustees*  the  main  hall,  fully 
furnished,  equipped  and  ready  for  use,  and  with  it  about 
twenty  acres  of  land.  This  gift  which  was  entirely  free 
from  incumbrances,  was  equal  to  about  $200,000,  and 
was  further  increased  in  1873,  by  the  presentation  of  a 
handsome  brick  edifice  and  about  twelve  acres  of  land, 
for  the  residence  of  the  president.  In  1879,  as  nas 
already  been  said,  Morgan  Hall  was  presented  to  the 
College.  This  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Morgan, 
and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $25,000.  It  is  built 
of  brick  and  stands  two  stories  high.  The  first  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  Music  Department,  and  the  second,  since 
the  removal  of  the  Gymnasium  to  the  new  building,  has 
been  admirably  fitted  up  and  equipped  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Science  Department.  Here  by  the  aid  of  the  best 

*For  the  names  of  trustees  see  Appendix  A. 
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apparatus,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made 
as  occasion  arises,  opportunity  is  given  for  experiment 
and  research  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  and  the 
other  physical  sciences.  Additions  of  other  property 
and  buildings  were  made  from  time  to  time,  among 
these  a  residence  for  one  of  the  professors,  and  at  Mr. 
Morgan's  death  the  College  was  in  possession  of  real 
estate  and  equipment  to  the  value  of  about  $300,000. 
This  with  the  endowment  fund  made  its  entire  resources 
equal  to  about  half  a  million. 

On  August  9,  1888,  the  main  hall  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  calamity  which  seemed  irreparable  at  first 
soon  proved  itself  to  be  but  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
The  real  strength  and  real  life  of  any  college  is  best 
seen  in  the  character  and  devotion  of  its  students, 
graduates  and  friends.  And  in  this  respect  Wells  never 
appeared  at  better  advantage  than  at  the  time  of  this 
disaster.  Scarcely  any  of  the  old  students  failed  to 
return  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September,  and  of 
the  new  ones  enrolled,  the  few  who  voluntarily  with- 
drew were  nearly  all  in  the  preparatory  grade.  For 
nearly  two  years  the  devotion  of  teachers,  students, 
and  friends,  carried  the  College  safely  through  the  most 
critical  period  of  its  existence,  and  planted  it  on  firmer, 
more  generous  foundations  than  it  had  ever  had  before. 
The  village  hotel  was  chartered  by  the  trustees  and  re- 
christened  by  the  students  as  the  < '  Wayside  Inn. "  The 
original  Morgan  homestead  was  brought  into  service 
as  the  "  Tabard  Inn."  The  palatial  residence  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Morgan  was  occupied  for  the  time  as  the  "  An- 
nex," and  Morgan  Hall  was  made  to  answer  most  of  the 
needs  of  instruction. 

The  new  building,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
original  edifice  was  commenced  soon  after  the  fire. 
It  was  so  nearly  completed  by  the  spring  of  1890  that 
the  commencement  exercises  for  that  year  were  held 
in  its  Music  Hall,  and  in  the  following  September  it 
was  fully  occupied  for  college  purposes.  Complete 
as  was  the  first  structure  in  all  its  appointments,  the 
second  still  better  serves  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  built,  since  it  was  planned  not  only  in  the  light 
of  twenty  years  experience  and  with  the  specific  aims 
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of  Wells  fully  in  view,  but  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
equipment  and  working  of  the  best  institutions  for 
women  in  other  parts  of  our  country.  Its  cost  which, 
with  its  furnishings,  was  upwards  of  $160,000,  was  met 
by  the  generous  contributions  of  friends. 

Mr.  Wells  had  originally  planned  for  a  small  college, 
but  the  old  accommodations  for  seventy-five  students 
had  long  since  been  outgrown.  Though  the  trustees 
did  not  feel  justified  in  departing  too  far  from  the 
founder's  purposes,  they  yielded  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case  and  decided  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
new  hall  to  one  hundred.  This  would  open  larger  op- 
portunity for  young  women  who  desired  to  study  at 
Aurora,  but  would  not  destroy  the  ideal  which  Mr. 
Wells  had  conceived,  nor  prevent  the  continuance  of 
the  unique  and  distinctive  features  of  the  life  which 
had  grown  up  under  the  wise  management  of  Miss 
Helen  Fairchild  Smith,  who  had  come  to  the  College  as 
"  Lady  Principal  "  or  Dean  in  1876.  But  the  new  build- 
ing has  in  turn  been  outgrown.  Glen  Park,  the  former 
residence  of  Mr.  Wells,  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  a  part  of  the  students  and  house  faculty,  and 
a  cottage  near  the  campus  is  occupied  by  several  of  the 
professors  under  the  name  of  the  "  Fulton." 

The  final  estimate  which  the  public  places  on  any 
institution  of  learning,  rests  in  the  main  on  three 
things :  first,  the  character  of  its  graduates  and  patrons 
and  their  devotion  to  its  best  interests ;  second,  its 
material  equipment,  especially  as  evidenced  to  a  casual 
observer  by  its  laboratories  and  libraries ;  third,  by  the 
character  and  training  of  its  instructors. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Wells  Library  since  its  total 
destruction  in  1888,  and  the  agencies  by  which  this 
growth  has  been  attained,  are  strong  evidences  of  the 
vitality  of  the  College.  Former  students,  through  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Associations,  contributed  $10,000 
for  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  Library  Room. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  gave  $3,000  shortly  after  the 
fire  as  a  nucleus  of  the  sum  immediately  necessary  to 
purchase  the  books  required  to  carry  on  the  every  day 
class-room  work.  A  handsome  brass  tablet  commemo- 
rates their  generosity  and,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
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plete  equipment  of  the  Library  in  other  respects,  bears 
fitting  testimony  not  only  to  the  love  and  esteem  in 
which  the  graduates  and  past  students  hold  their  alma 
mater,  but  also  to  their  appreciation  of  the  needs  under 
which  every  college  must  rest  in  trying  to  do  the  best 
work.  Other  tablets  in  the  Library  tell  the  same  story. 
One  of  these  which  reads  IN  MEMORY  OF  MARGARET 
BOGART  MORGAN,  HERSELF  A  LOVER  OF  BOOKS,  marks 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Morgan,  who  has  crea- 
ted a  memorial  alcove  in  honor  of  his  wife.  Another 
with  the  simple  inscription,  EDWARD  B.  JUDSON,  be- 
speaks the  interest  of  one  who  has  served  the  College 
as  trustee  since  1874.  Other  friends,  particularly  mem- 
bers of  former  classes,  have  also  contributed,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  section  in  the  Library  which  does  not  con- 
tain some  well  selected  books  from  generous  donors. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  trustees  and  others  in 
authority  have  held  a  large  and  generous  conception  of 
what  a  college  should  be,  and  the  changing  of  the 
charter  in  order  to  give  more  adequate  expression  to 
the  ideals  of  the  founder,  was  no  idle  ceremony.  This 
has  been  particularly  shown  in  the  care  put  forth  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  both  as  regards  their  special 
training  and  their  personal  qualifications  for  the  work 
which  they  were  expected  to  perform.  Through  wise 
and  judicious  management,  the  College  escaped  the 
evils  of  that  period  when  it  was  "  supposed  that  the 
same  standards  of  scholarship  need  not  be  applied  in 
the  choice  of  instructors  to  teach  women  as  in  that  of 
instructors  to  teach  men,  that  women  were  fittest  to 
teach  women,  and  that  the  personal  character  and 
influence  of  the  woman  instructor  in  some  mysterious 
way  supplied  the  deficiency  on  her  part  of  academic 
training."*  Wells  is  distinctly  a  part  of  that  movement 
which,  as  has  already  been  pointed  put,  began  in  1865 
and  created  a  new  ideal  in  the  domain  of  woman's 
education.  The  highest  grade  of  instruction  possible 
under  existing  conditions  has  always  been  maintained. 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  College  men  were  asso- 
ciated with  women  on  the  teaching  force  and  the  pres- 

*M.   Cary  Thomas,  Education  of   Women  in  Monographs  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,  i.  p.  342. 
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ident's  chair  has  always  been  occupied  by  a  man.* 
When  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered to  the  students  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
College, f  said  that  the  collegiate  advantages  offered  to 
women  should  "be  as  extensive  and  as  thorough"  as 
those  offered  to  men,  he  but  voiced  a  sentiment  to  which 
the  founder  had  already  given  utterance  and  which  has 
been  held  by  the  College  authorities  from  the  beginning. 

The  officers  of  instruction  and  administration  now 
number  twenty-two. :(:  They  have  received  degrees  or 
special  training  at  the  following  institutions:  Yale, 
Harvard,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Wells,  Oberlin,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Radcliffe,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, Syra- 
cuse University,  University  of  Kansas,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Lawrence  University,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  the  Sorbonne,  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes,  Zurich,  University  of  Vienna,  Leip- 
sig,  Jena,  Goettingen,  Marburg  and  Berlin.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Music  Faculty  have  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Vienna,  at  Paris,  and  under  some  of  the  most 
noted  teachers  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Professor 
of  Art  is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  has  studied  at  the  Artist-Artisan  Institute,  the 
Prang  School  of  Method,  and  with  some  of  the  best 
known  artists  of  the  present  day.  The  Assistant-Libra- 
rian, a  large  part  of  whose  duties  is  to  render  practical 
aid  to  the  students  in  their  work,  as  well  as  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  in  library  method,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School  at  Albany. 

But  while  Wells  has  thus  striven  to  secure  teachers 
fully  equipped  for  their  special  work,  and  the  trustees 
have  liberally  committed  themselves  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  highest  college  standards  within  their  powers, 
they  have  fortunately  never  made  the  grave  mistake  of 
confounding  college  and  university  ideals.  In  the 
mind  of  the  writer  the  cause  for  much  of  the  defective 

*For  list  of  Presidents  and  Deans,  see  Appendix  B. 

tOn  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  sixty-ninth  birthday. 

tin  the  absence  of  a  President,  the  Professor  of  Physics  and  Geology  is  serving 
as  Acting-President. 

During  the  vacancy  of  the  Greek  Professorship,  the  work  in  that  department  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Professor  of  Biblical  History,  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
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teaching  which  exists  today  is  found  in  the  confusion 
of  these  two  ideas.  Wells  has  kept  them  distinct  and 
has  been  wise  in  thus  far  directing  her  energies  towards 
perfecting  the  former.  She  has  sought  her  teachers 
with  this  end  in  view  and  has  ever  remembered  that  a 
well  trained  moral  character,  in  the  full  broad  mean- 
ing of  that  term,  is  quite  as  essential  to  a  symmetrical 
development  as  a  well  stocked  mind.  A  college  in- 
structor should  be  first  of  all  a  teacher.  This  implies 
no  less  a  love  for  truth,  both  in  the  form  of  concrete 
fact  and  abstract  principle,  and  no  less  diligence  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  than  must  characterize  every 
true  university  professor.  But  while  a  university  pro- 
fessor serves  as  an  inspiration  to  those  well  advanced 
in  the  paths  of  knowledge  by  the  mere  discovery  and 
revelation  of  new  truth,  he  may  discourage  the  beginner 
by  opening  up  too  suddenly  and  in  a  way  unconnected 
with  practical  experience  the  vastness  of  the  domain 
in  which  he  moves.  A  college  instructor  must  awaken 
a  love  for  truth  in  his  pupils  by  revealing  it  to  them 
interpreted  into  terms  of  life  and  experience ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  college  by  a  progressive  system  of 
instruction  to  thoroughly  prepare  its  pupils  either  to 
enter  the  wide  fields  of  university  research  or  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  practical  every  day  life. 

The  benefits  which  naturally  accrue  to  the  students 
not  only  from  contact  in  the  class-room  but  also  from 
the  close  social  relations  which  they  enjoy  with  teachers 
of  such  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  training  and  expe- 
rience, are  supplemented  by  another  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  hardly  less  important  phase  of  college  life. 
Wells  has  never  been  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  local 
institution,*  and  by  offering  opportunities  for  associa- 
tion with  young  women  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
tends  to  foster  that  breadth  of  sympathy  and  fair-mind- 
edness which  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  culture  and  is  one 
of  the  best  fruits  of  any  true  system  of  education.  The 

*In  the  first  catalogue  of  the  College  issued  in  1870-71,  we  find  names  of  students 
coming  from  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  Canada.  In  the  pres- 
ent catalogue  for  1900-1901,  the  States  which  lead  in  the  order  of  their  representa- 
tion are  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Connecticut.  The  most  dis- 
tant States  sending  students  are  Texas  and  South  Dakota. 


large  degree  of  self-government  under  which  the  stu- 
dents live  has  always  been  justified  by  the  results 
attained,  and  by  creating  a  personal  responsibility  for 
the  general  tone  of  the  community  life,  has  not  only 
furnished  a  constant  stimulus  and  incentive  towards 
the  realization  of  the  highest  ideals,  but  has  also  served 
to  indicate  the  true  practical  relations  of  the  individual 
to  the  larger  society  outside  and  beyond  the  college 
world.  The  various  musical,  athletic,  and  literary 
clubs  create  a  feeling  of  good-fellowship  and  maintain 
a  lively  interest  in  matters  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  routine  of  college  work,  while  in  the  benevo- 
lent and  religious  associations  is  nourished  that  spirit  of 
generosity  and  devotion  to  truth  which  permeates  the 
whole  life  of  the  institution. 

It  is  perhaps  by  a  comparison  of  the  curriculum  as 
it  now  stands  with  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  that 
one  can  best  appreciate  not  only  how  fully  Wells  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  best  thought  and  ideals  in  edu- 
cational matters,  but  also  how  quick  the  College  author- 
ities have  been  to  favor  any  real  and  sound  advance  in 
practical  methods.  There  is  in  the  intellectual  world 
as  in  other  spheres  of  activity  a  feverish  desire  to 
speculate  and  a  fondness  for  experiment  which  ever 
threaten  to  end  in  confusion  and  loss.  There  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  wise  and  liberal  conservatism,  to  follow 
which  is  to  make  the  most  rapid,  because  the  most 
unbroken  and  least  fitful  advance.  Those  who  have 
had  the  direction  of  the  College  interests  have  wisely 
chosen  the  latter  course. 

The  curriculum  at  the  beginning,  as  in  nearly  all  of  the 
other  women's  colleges,  embraced  preparatory  studies. 
The  Collegiate  Department  offered  three  courses :  The 
"Regular"  or  "Classical"  course  which  gave  the 
B.  A.  degree  and  differed  from  the  "  English  "  and  "  Sci- 
entific "  courses  with  their  B.  L.  and  B.  S.  degrees, 
mainly  in  the  greater  amount  of  Latin  and  Mathematics 
which  it  demanded.  Few  changes  were  made  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
College.  In  1870-71  General  History  was  added  to  the 
preparatory  studies  and  in  1872-3  this  course  was 
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lengthened  to  two  years  in  order  to  meet  the  increased 
entrance  requirements.  At  various  other  times  similar 
changes  were  made  in  this  department  until  1896,* 
when  it  was  finally  abolished. 

In  1872-3  the  elective  system  modestly  appeared  in 
the  choice  between  Elementary  German  and  Elemen- 
tary French  in  the  preparatory  studies  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  substitute  in  the  English  Department  a 
certain  amount  of  Latin  for  an  equal  amount  of  the 
specified  studies.  The  year  1875-6  may  be  taken  as 
the  turning  point  in  the  growth  and  enrichment  of  the 
curriculum.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  full  bene- 
fits arising  from  the  first  installment  of  the  endowment 
fund  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  College  began  a  career 
of  development  and  expansion,  both  as  regards  stand- 
ards and  facilities  of  instruction,  which  has  charac- 
terized it  ever  since.  As  has  already  been  said  the 
Preparatory  Department  was  abandoned  in  1896  as  a 
drag  on  the  collegiate  work.  The  growth  of  the  elec- 
tive system  with  its  wealth  of  opportunity  beyond 
any  of  the  earlier  prescribed  courses  soon  rendered 
the  maintenance  of  a  difference  between  them  prac- 
tically unnecessary.  The  English  and  Scientific  courses 
were  therefore  dropped  in  1895,  and  Wells  bestows  at 
present  only  the  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  degrees. 

While  appreciating  fully  the  merits  of  the  elective 
system  the  College  authorities  have  not  failed  to  rec- 
ognize certain  possible  evils  attending  it  if  license  be 
allowed  to  prevail  under  the  form  of  liberty  of  choice. 
Their  attitude  has  been  determined  by  the  college 
rather  than  the  university  point  of  view,  and  while 
admitting  the  advantages  of  unrestricted  choice  which 
every  mature  graduate  or  university  student  demands 
for  himself,  they  are  convinced  that  this  same  lack  of 
restriction  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  best  develop- 
ment.of  the  more  inexperienced  and  immature  college 
undergraduate.  They  have  not  deemed  it  wise  there- 
fore to  abolish  all  required  work,  though  there  is  a 

*Shortly  after  the  abolition  of  the  Preparatory  Department  by  the  College  a 
separate  institution  under  the  name  of  the  Wells  Preparatory  School  was  inaugu- 
rated in  another  part  of  the  village.  Miss  Anna  R.  Goldsmith,  B.  A.,  is  now 
principal. 


constantly  decreasing  amount  until  senior  year,  which 
is  entirely  elective.  A  careful  progression  in  each 
department  and  a  co-ordination  of  the  several  depart- 
ments tend  to  prevent  the  undue  waste  of  energy 
which  often  arises  when  students  are  permitted  to 
select  studies  for  which  they  are  not  fully  prepared. 
In  the  present  catalogue,*  exclusive  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Culture  and  the  technical  studies  in  Music 
and  Art,f  there  are  seventeen  departments  which  offer 
in  the  aggregate,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  courses 
leading  to  the  B.  A.  degree. 

In  closing,  as  the  former  students  or  constant  friends 
of  the  College  find,  from  what  is  suggested  in  this 
brief  paper,  or  in  the  catalogues  which  come  to 
them  from  time  to  time,  that  the  standard  of  work  is 
higher,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  study  and  cul- 
ture are  broader  and  more  varied  than  they  were  in  the 
earlier  days  or  even  in  the  immediate  past,  let  them 
interpret  this  to  mean  a  legitimate  growth  and  devel- 
opment coming  from  the  constant  effort  and  devoted 
service  of  those  in  whose  keeping  the  educational 
interests  of  the  institution  are  placed.  Let  them  see 
in  any  advance  which  has  been  made  a  fuller  realization 
and  not  a  setting  aside  of  the  ideals  which  have  ever 
animated  those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  labor  for 
the  development  and  culture  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  students  who  seek  their  education  at  Aurora. 
To  those  who  gain  their  first  impressions  of  Wells  Col- 
lege through  this  sketch,  the  writer  would  say  that  he 
has  attempted  to  portray  the  spirit  which  dwells  within 
its  walls  by  revealing  through  those  who  knew  them 
best,  the  spirit  of  the  founders.  Those  who  have 
guided  the  College  in  its  later  history  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Morgan,  and  they 

"•Issued  March,  1901. 

+The  Physical  Training  Department  is  in  charge  of  competent  and  careful 
instructors  and  the  courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  the  regular  College  courses  in  the  History  of  Art  and  the 
History  and  Theory  of  Music,  technical  instruction  (not  counting  for  the  B.  A. 
degree)  is  given  in  both  the  Art  and  Music  Departments.  Courses  are  offered  on 
the  piano,  organ,  violin,  and  'cello,  as  well  as  in  vocal  culture.  A  pipe  organ  pre- 
sented to  the  College  bv  a  loyal  friend,  furnishes  the  best  of  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice and  instruction.  The  College  has  a  well  equipped  studio  and  courses  are 
offered  in  mechanical  drawing  and  drawing  in  charcoal,  and  painting  in  oil  and 
water  colors  from  casts  and  draped  models.  Courses  in  perspective,  artistic  anat- 
omy and  landscape  study  continue  throughout  the  year. 

2O 


have  considered  it  the'  part  of  wisdom  to  build  upon, 
and  enlarge,  and  develop  according  to  their  means, 
rather  than  to  depart  from  the  ideals  of  the  men  who 
planned  and  wrought  together  that  they  might  <4  fur- 
nish the  highest  grade  of  education  to  woman,  by 
means  of  advantages  equal  in  every  particular  to  those 
which  are  now  afforded  to  young  men  in  the  most 
advanced  *  *  Colleges  of  the  land."* 

*From  a  vote  of  the  trustees  in  1873  on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Morgan's  gift  of  $100,000. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Henry  Wells,  Founder, 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan, 
N.  Lansing  Zabriskie, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


James  H.  Welles, 

Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan, 

Edward  B.  Judson,   - 


TRUSTEES. 

(Charter  Members). 


Henry  Wells,  Aurora,  (Founder), 

Charles  H.  Wells,  New  York  City,      - 

James  H.  Welles,  New  York  City, 

William  W.  Howard,  D.  D.,  Aurora,  (President), 

Alexander  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Aurora, 

Hon.  Edward  B.  Morgan,  Aurora, 

Tallmadge  Delafield,  Aurora, 

William  H.  Bogart,  Aurora,     - 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Auburn,  N.  Y.t 

Hon.  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Jonathan  B.  Condit,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

Alexander  Holland,  New  York  City, 

John  Scott  Boyd,  New  York  City, 

William  E.  Dodge,  New  York  City, 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Henry  Foster,  M.  D.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,     - 


1868-1878 

1878-1881 
1882- 


1868-1873 
1875-1879 
1879- 


1868-1878 
1868-1876 
1868-1873 
1868-1871 
1868-1869 
1868-1881 
1868-1880 
1868-1877 
1868-1881 
1868-1874 
1868-1878 
1868-1884 
1868-1875 

1868-1876 

• 

1868-1883 
1868-1892 


(Elected  to  membership). 

Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1868-1881 

S.  Irenaeus  Prime,  D.  D.,  New  York  City  (Acting-President),  1870-1885 
Henry  Morgan,  Aurora,      -  1871-1887 

Thomas  C.  Strong,  D.  D.,  Aurora,  (President),        -  -      1873-1875 

Edward  B.  Judson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1874- 

Hon.  James  Sheldon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  -      1875-1886 

EdwardS.  Frisbee,  M.  A.,  D.  D., Aurora, (President,  ex-officto\  1875-1894 

*Mr.  Dodge  never  served  on  the  board. 
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Ezra  A.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Lansing  Zabriskie,  B.  A.,  Aurora, 

John  Hall,  D.  D.,  New  York  City, 

William  Aikman,  D.  D.,  Aurora, 

Henry  A.  Morgan,  Aurora, 

David  A.  Hale,  Aurora, 

Thomson  Kingsford,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 

Hon.  Edwin  G.  Halbert,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 

Hon.  William  F.  Cogswell,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,     - 

Rev.  William  A.  Barr,  Aurora, 

Hon.  Carroll  E.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

William  Brookfield,  New  York  City, 

Hon.  Theodore  Bacon,  LL.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 

Miss  Helen  F.  Smith,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.,  (Dean),    - 

Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  B.  A.,  Princeton,  N.  J., 

Osgood  V.  Tracey,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Evans  W.  Mosher,  Aurora, 

Gen.  William  H.  Seward,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 

Edward  B.  Judson,  Jr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  (President,  ex-officio\ 

Thomas  M.  Osborne,  B.  A.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Russell,  B.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Mrs.  Elbert  L.  Carpenter,  B.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Jasper  W.  Freley,  M.  S.,  (Acting-President,  ex-officio], 


SECRETARIES. 


William  W.  Howard, 
William  H.  Bogart, 
Tallmadge  Delafield, 
N.  Lansing  Zabriskie,     - 
David  A.  Hale, 
Evans  W.  Mosher, 


Tallmadge  Delafield, 
Evans  W.  Mosher, 
Henry  A.  Morgan,    - 


TREASURERS. 


1876-1897 

1876- 

1876- 

1876-1896 

1877-1881 

1879- 

1881-1892 

1881-1900 

1881-1884 

1882-1883 

1882-1886 

1883-1888 

1883- 

1884-1900 

1886- 

1887- 

1887- 

1888- 

1891- 

1891- 

1892- 

1894-1901 

1896- 

1897-1901 

1899- 

1900- 


1868-1871 
1871-1875 
1875-1876 
1877-1882 
1882-1892 
1893- 


1868-1880 
1880-1882 
1882- 


N.  Lansing  Zabriskie, 
Edward  B.  Judson, 
Henry  A.  Morgan, 
Evans  W.  Mosher, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  190J. 

President 
Vice-President 

-  Treasurer 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

N.  Lansing  Zabriskie,  Henry  A.  Morgan, 

Helen  F.  Smith,  William  H.  Seward, 

Evans  W.  Mosher,  Jasper  W.  Freley. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Edward  B.  Judson,  N.  Lansing  Zabriskie, 

Henry  A.  Morgan,  William  H.  Seward. 


APPENDIX  B. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

William  W.  Howard,  D.  D.,  1868-1869 

S.  Irenaeus  Prime,  D.  D.,*       -  -      1869-1873 

Thomas  C.  Strong,  D.  D.,  -  1873-1875 

Edward  S.  Frisbee,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  -      1875-1894 

William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  1894-1900 

Jasper  W.  Freley,  M.  S.,f  -      1900- 

LADY-PRINCIPALS  OR  DEANS. 

Mary  M.  Carter,        -  1868-1873 

Jane  E.  Johnson,  -      1873-1876 

Helen  Fairchild  Smith,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.,  1876- 

*Dr.   Prime  was  simply  non-resident  Acting-President,  the  bulk  of  the  presi- 
dent's duties  being  performed  by  the  "  Lady-Principal." 
•^Resident  Acting-President. 
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